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PREFACE 



This is a not the typical report on yet another rhetorical conference. 

During the past decade, indeed, for the past century, the move to adopt and implement academic standards 
for what students should know and be able to do has been the most important force in improving education 
in the United States. 

Sadly, in the past year the opposition to this reform has begun to gain ground as parents, teachers, and 
students began to realize that this is hard work and that there are real consequences for failure to perform. 

Because CBE is passionately committed to raising the standards for what students learn in the public schools, 
we created a conference, in collaboration with the Johnson Foundation, that focused on what barriers exist in 
the implementation of standards and how they can be overcome. We also made the very conscious decision 
to focus on implementation, not policy, and to include a healthy number of school-level people — teachers 
and principals. 

In this special report, we have tried to highlight not only the results of the intensive two and a half-day 
discussions but to present, as well, the flavor of the conference. In the write-up of the proceedings, we have 
identified points that everyone more or less agreed upon and the “troubling clouds” that overshadow 
implementation of standards in every classroom in the United States. A one-page list of conference findings, 
“Putting It All Together,” summarizes the outcomes of this very fruitful gathering that took place in the 
beautiful Wingspread Conference Center in Racine, Wisconsin, from November 2 to 4, 1999. We include the 
five conference papers, written by a principal, district superintendent of schools, state superintendent, and 
two university-based researchers. 

This conference, would not have happened without the tremendous support of the Johnson Foundation with 
Carole M. Johnson, program director, and Wendy Butler, conference support specialist. The standards team 
at CBE, headed by Kaye Forgione and including Ilene Berman, Terri Duggan, Linda Plattner, and Stephanie 
Soper; Madelyn Holmes, director of publications; and Julie Bres Slavik, director of development, all worked 
heroically to ensure a successful conference. 

We are grateful for the financial support of the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation and the 
Spencer Foundation, and for the active participation of the 45 educators, policymakers, foundation associates, 
and press representatives whose efforts made this Wingspread Conference an historic event for the Council 
for Basic Education. 




Christopher T. Cross 
President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



At this unique gathering of educators, leaders, and policymakers, CBE and The Johnson Foundation 
endeavored to open a dialogue about the barriers to full implementation of high standards for what students 
should know and be able to do. What, we asked, are the biggest challenges the standards movement currently 
faces? How can we overcome those challenges to make a difference in the education of our children? 

To examine these issues, the first conversation was a look at standards thus far from “top to bottom” — from 
the perspective of the federal government to that of a school principal. While it is clear that the belief in 
standards as a catalyst for change is strong at every level, “troubling clouds,” as Judith Johnson of the U.S. 
Department of Education put it, remain. The discussions over the next two days began with the classroom 
and worked up to the state and federal policy levels to reflect the “bottom-up” nature of school change. Large 
group discussions alternated with smaller group conversations to provide a more in-depth discourse. Yet, the 
challenges the participants discussed were not limited to just one level of the school system — they are issues 
that everyone will have to deal with, from the individual classroom teacher to policymakers at the state and 
federal level. 

Barriers to Success 

What are the barriers to full-fledged, standards-driven reform? There are many. The most public is the issue 
of high-stakes, state-level standardized tests that are being implemented in many states to measure 
student achievement of the standards. While it is wise to have assessments that are linked to standards, rather 
than holding students accountable for achievement on some off-the-shelf, norm-referenced test that has little 
to do with the standards, some critics claim the tests are too difficult, that they are dumbed-down, or that 
they are unfair. Another problem is ensuring that students have actually been adequately taught what the 
district/ state is testing them on. 

A further barrier is the lack of coherent professional development to give teachers the capacity to teach to 
new higher standards. Many states admit they have not been able to provide the resources their teaching 
staffs need to provide adequate learning opportunities for their students. Similarly, principals often lack the 
training or development on how to truly be instructional leaders that can turn schools around. 

Leadership overall is another worrisome issue. Anecdotal evidence seems to indicate that what really brings 
about positive school change is the presence of a strong instructional leader — at the classroom, school, and 
district level. Yet, there do not appear to be enough new leaders stepping up to the challenge of change. 
Where can we find these leaders and how can we get them into the school system? 

A further challenge is equity. How do we ensure that all students can meet these high standards? 

Questions about the resources certain groups of children are less likely to have — a qualified teacher, adequate 
materials, extra help — are worrisome to those who envisioned standards as a way to get past the excuses we 
make for the fact that our poor and minority children are so much more likely to get a sub-par educational 
experience. There is also great concern about how to make sure that students with disabilities or students 
who are learning English are included in new systems of higher expectations. 

Finally, it is clear that educators and policymakers have a challenge in continuing to maintain the public’s 
trust. New, more difficult tests, the use of disaggregated data, and the frequently confusing messages the 
public hears from the school system are whittling away at the public’s faith in school reform. Additionally, 
schools have a continual challenge in getting parents involved - something that can have such a positive 
effect on a school, but that is often so elusive. 
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What Do We Do? Meeting the Challenges 

The participants discussed papers that dealt with these questions at all levels of the school system. They 
discussed these issues in large and small groups. They asked hard questions and spoke candidly about the 
answers. In the end, they affirmed their belief in high standards for every student and in the power and 
potential of standards-driven reform to make a difference. But, they agreed, there is much to be done to meet 
these challenges and to take standards-driven reform to the next level. On a macro level, all educators and 
leaders should consider how to move from a compliance model to a support model and make widespread 
concerted efforts to share and replicate successful ideas and initiatives. Beyond that, the next steps fell into 
four categories: 

> Helping Every Student Reach High Standards 

> Improving Educator Capacity 

^ Accountability and Assessment Systems 
^ Public Will/ Community Engagement 

First, steps need to be taken to help every student reach high standards. This includes making sure that 
the best teachers are with the students who need them most; providing other resources (more time, different 
instructional strategies, research-based programs) to students who are falling behind; continually revisiting, 
revising, and prioritizing standards; and diagnosing students continuously, rather than just putting them in 
summer school at the end of the year. 

Second, professional development needs to be improved to further develop the educators we need in 
our classrooms, schools, and in leadership positions. This means giving teachers and principals the 
opportunity to work together, network, look at student work, and learn from each other. It means giving 
them the training they need to fully implement the many policies of standards-driven reform. There are 
standards for high-quality professional development, and yet much money is squandered every year on one- 
shot workshops that have little effect on instruction. 

Third, accountability and assessment systems need to be better aligned with the goals of the 
standards movement. This means going beyond one high-stakes test as the only measure of student 
performance and accountability. Systems need to have multiple and aligned measures of student performance. 
Further, accountability systems need to apply to everyone and every level. Is the state providing adequate 
resources and information? What about the district, the school, the teacher? Are all doing their part to ensure 
student learning? Only then can we truly hold anyone accountable for school or student performance. 

Finally, there is much to be done in working with parents and the public. Schools need to constandy 
invite and constandy inform parents, and they need to find ways for parents to participate. The district and 
the state (and this includes boards), first, need to work together to make sure the public hears one cohesive — 
and candid - message. Then, they need to do everything to get that message out. This is particularly true in 
dealing with test results and data. 

We know what we need to do. Everyone who deals with education — from all levels of government, to the 
foundations that provide valuable resources, to the independent policy voices, to every local and state board 
of education, every county office, every district, every community, and every school — needs to take action to 
make standards-driven reform make a difference for every student. We’ve developed standards, analyzed 
them, rated them, and debated them. The bar has been raised. Now ids time to do everything we can to get 
every student over it. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



The first evening: Leadership and the human dimension of reform 

The conference opened with a top-to-bottom look at the challenges, the 
promise, and the impact of standards at every level from federal to local. First, 
Judith Johnson, Acting Assistant Secretary of Elementary and Secondary 
Education at the U.S. Department of Education, discussed several challenges 
she sees ahead for the standards movement, both from her perspective as an 
assistant superintendent in White Plains, New York, and through her lens as a 
federal policymaker. These six troubling clouds” outlined many of the issues 
that states, districts, and schools are likely to face as well as helped guide the 
early discussions, as did the insights of Marcia Haskin, who spoke next. 



Six Troubling Clouds 

T Assessing all students. How do we solve the problem of using standardized 
tests that don t reflect local differences? We also need to move to 
performance-based assessments and away from retention - in a smart way. 

2. What does it mean to meet the standard? Particularly, using new 
performance assessments without retreating to the bell curve. 

3. What are we doing to provide appropriate professional development? “If 
we do not figure out how to bring professional development into the 
picture in a very comprehensive way, this movement could fail us,” she 
warned. 

4. What does it mean to align an assessment to standards? We’re still 
struggling with this notion. 

5. The notion of “all children.” How do we include English language learners 
and students with disabilities in our assessment systems? “We have not 
figured out how to build an inclusive assessment system.” 

6. The issue of public engagement. We have an increasingly impatient public, 
since “we’ve been at this for a long time.” And, Johnson noted, we don’t 
always respond to that impatient public appropriately. 

Haskin, a middle school principal in Los Angeles, offered a more local 
perspective on the impact of standards. She described how through standards- 
driven reform, the use of data, teamwork, and leadership, she had been able to 
transform her middle school and greatly improve the performance of its 
students. She emphasized the importance of strong and informed leadership 
and of engaging parents and the community. Additionally, she provided insight 
into how she saw her role as principal - as an instructional leader, someone who 
creates a culture in a school, someone who must know and understand the 
standards inside and out. “I believe firmly,” she said, “that the principal is the 
number one instructional leader in the school and sets not only the academic 
tone, but also the culture.” 

Haskin’s comments illuminated another “troubling cloud” - the crisis in 
leadership in schools. I have a thorough understanding of what standards- 
based instruction is, she told the group, but what about principals who do not? 



What we are beginning to 
see.. .is a singular focus on 
testing, and there's a backlash 
that's occurring as a result of 
that. 
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How can anyone make sure that each 
school has a qualified instructional 
leader? This topic caught the attention 
of the group, who agreed it counted as 
another “troubling cloud.” 

The importance of leadership 

Christopher Cross, president of CBE, 
closed the session by highlighting the 
human dimension of reform, a theme 
that would surface again many times. 
The ways that individual leaders set 
goals, raise expectations, change the 
cultures of their organizations, and reach 
out to and include members of the 
community are unique. Few reforms 
seem able to succeed without these 
individual leaders. Perplexingly, though, 
these very individual components of 
successful change make replication of 
successful programs difficult. Schools, 
districts, and states are all facing the 
question of and will continue to consider 
the role of individual leadership as they 
develop policies for systemwide change. 

Day 2, morning: The crucial 

importance of school climate, 
instruction, and leadership 

The next morning of the conference focused on the school building level — 
specifically, the classroom and the principal — and the impacts of standards, 
assessment, and accountability there. The session featured a paper by Tom 
Welch, a principal from Kentucky, and a paper by Deborah Ball, a researcher 
from the University of Michigan whose work focused on the complexities of 
classroom instruction and the interaction between teachers, students, and 
content. 

Norm Higgins, a superintendent from Maine, presented highlights from the 
papers. Before becoming superintendent of schools in Guilford, Maine, Higgins 
had shown his own leadership in the rural high school in Guilford, where he 
was principal. Through standards-driven reform, Higgins’ school improved 
from almost last to number five in the state on the state assessment - with the 
second lowest per pupil expenditure in the state. Welch’s paper, Higgins began, 
discussed the challenges of creating and running a school that was not only 
standards-based but student-centered. “Through the individual leadership that 
Tom provided in his school, he had been able to create a climate where his 



Bancroft Middle School Los Angeles, California 

Bancroft Middle School is located in Hollywood and has a lower-middle class, diverse 
(and predominantly Latino) population. Like many schools in Los Angeles, Bancroft 
struggled with literacy, low test scores, and emergency credentialed teachers. But 
when the Los Angeles district initiated a standards-based instruction process, things 
began to change. 

Marcia Haskin was assistant principal for curriculum and instruction when she began a 
staff development program that embraced the new Los Angeles standards as well as 
I considered the implications of the Stanford 9 testing used by the district. At the 
beginning of the school year, teachers used individual student test score data to 
analyze the strengths and weaknesses of students and plan for the year. Further, each 
department worked to develop Standards-Based Instruction Models, a system 
developed by the district that helped teachers align lesson plans to the standards and, 
at Bancroft, to the skills tested by the Stanford 9. These models were presented to 
and shared with the whole staff. 

Additionally, Haskin and the rest of the administrators became very involved in 
instruction through frequent formal and informal classroom visits. By the end of three 
years of implementation, Haskin said, " every student in every class could tell you 
what standard they were working on." 

The standards-based approach really worked at Bancroft. "I've been in the district for 
more than thirty years," Haskin said, "and the one thing that I have ever felt worked 
in the district has been standards." 

Bancroft also initiated a test preparation program, with practice tests, for the Stanford 
9. As a result, student test scores took a " Herculean leap." Bancroft improved more 
than any other middle school in Los Angeles Unified, and was fifth in the state in 
language arts and seventh in the state in math for improved test scores. Even more 
important, Haskin adds, was the fact that the school created a culture of success, of 
embracing standards, of preparing for testing, and of high expectations. 
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vision could flourish,” Higgins stated. This brought up the question of how 
principal leadership can be supported. “How,” Higgins asked the group, “do 
you reach the critical mass where the climate and the expectations in a school 
can change?” It was clear from Welch’s paper and the panel discussion that 
followed that school climate as well as leadership are essential for school 
reform. 



Ball’s paper, Higgins continued, discussed the challenges of improving 
instruction, which must be considered in a discussion of raising standards for 
student achievement. New higher expectations, her paper explains, mean that 
teachers must create practices that are more varied and more complex than ever 
before. Ball also presented a video of a classroom that brought home the idea 
that it’s not so much what is being 
taught, but what the teacher is doing to 
cause learning to happen. Teachers 
need to get the training to develop these 
complex practices — which has 
important policy implications for 
educators at every level. 

A panel discussion followed. One 
highlight was Kim Sanders’ description 
of what can happen when strong 
leadership creates a climate of high 
expectations. At Mission Junior High 
School in Mission, Texas, (MJHS) 
where she is a social studies teacher and 
team leader, the Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS) has been 
utilized as a diagnostic tool. Students 
are tested with TAAS-based 
assessments every six to nine weeks. 

Additionally, collaboration between 
teachers and between disciplines has 
resulted in a coherent, complete 
curriculum — so complete, Sanders said, 
that “the school could function without 
textbooks or dittos.” Her story 
illustrated the value of using data to 
drive instruction and teacher 
collaboration. MJHS, the group agreed, 
provides an example of how to create a 
climate of success. 



Mission Junior High School Mission, Texas 

Located at the southern tip of Texas, just across the border from Mexico, Mission 
Junior High School experiences many of the challenges of today's schools. A high 
poverty level (80%) and a large Latino population (98%) are the norm here. When 
Mona Parras became principal, she says, "two of the biggest challenges were low 
teacher morale and a negative school climate." But under her leadership, this school 
sets high expectations for its students - and the students rise to the challenge. 

At Mission, the focus is on data. Teachers are given extensive training on how to use 
data in their classrooms. Every six to nine weeks students participate in assessments 
based on the TAAS - Texas Assessment of Academic Skills. Student-level data is 
returned within two days, and identifies which students are having difficulty. These 
students receive interventions ranging from a mandatory tenth period, tutoring, 
computer-assisted instruction, or mentoring. 

But this is not a school focused solely on the TAAS. "TAAS is just the main 
ingredient of the recipe," says Parras. "We concentrate on the extra ingredients." 
Teachers use meticulously prepared curriculum based on state standards. Teachers 
work closely together on curriculum - across and within grade levels and subjects. As 
a result, the curriculum flows from subject to subject and grade to grade. There is also 
a strong focus on interdisciplinary lessons, hands-on activities, and instructional field 
trips to ensure a well-rounded learning experience. 

The results for the students have been impressive. All groups of students have 
improved their TAAS scores over time, and the numbers of migrant, English language 
learners, and at-risk students passing have each more than doubled in the last five 
years. Schoolwide, the pass rate has improved from 73 to 89 percent since 1994. 
More students are taking algebra and other advanced courses as well. 

The final ingredient in this successful school is parents. "We continuously inform, and 
we constantly invite our parents into the school," says Parras. "Bottom line," she says, 
"is that we love our parents and they love us." The result is a school that truly 
functions as a learning community. "Our children are our most valuable treasures," 
says Parras, "and we want them to be joyous when attending our school." 



Warren Chapman of the Joyce Foundation provided another insight into the 
value of climate and culture in a school. “Can you tell,” he asked, “when you 
walk into a school, what the shared goals are?” Shared goals, he asserted, create 
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a climate for success. Chapman also spoke eloquently of the important fact that 
reform is not one-size-fits-all - no two schools or classrooms are alike. 

Finally, Welch summed up the discussion by emphasizing the importance of the 
leadership of passionate, talented people - at every level. It is clear that schools, 
states, and districts will have to look at how policies can create an environment 
that fosters leadership. 

Overall, the discussion highlighted the importance of two critical, yet often 
elusive factors in school reform — school climate and leadership — and the 
participants split into small groups to talk about how these factors affect our 
ideas about the policies surrounding standards, assessment, and accountability. 
Each group ended up spending a good amount of time discussing different 
successful strategies: for teaching to high standards, for helping teachers 
develop the new and complex practices discussed in Ball's paper, for 
community engagement, and for developing leadership in schools. 



Day 2, afternoon: Promoting student 

achievement at the district level 

After the small group sessions, the whole group 
turned to the district’s role in implementing 
reform. Judy Seal of the Long Beach Education 
Partnership (California) worked with Vicki 
Phillips, superintendent of the School District of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to present Phillips' 
paper. Phillips' primary point was the 
importance of “essential supports” that need to 
be in place for standards and high expectations 
to work. These supports include: 

• inclusive, informed decision-making, 

• ongoing, high-quality learning opportunities 
for staff, 

• early and extended learning opportunities for 
students, 

• community engagement, 

• artful use of time, technology, and resources, 

• safe, personalized learning environments, and 

• attention to the human dimension of reform. 

The specific implementation of such supports 
will be different for every learning community, 
Phillips maintained, but standards cannot 
succeed without them. 

The presentation by Seal and Phillips provided 
ample fodder for the panelists. First, Joe Villani 
of the National School Boards Association 



Vicki Phillips, Superintendent Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

When she saw the ad in Education Week that called for a "person of 
consequence," a "master of implementation," who was willing to "be truly 
innovative," Vicki Phillips knew she had found the right place to be a 
superintendent. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was an ethnically diverse 
community with a dynamic reform plan for its schools. However, the 
implementation strategies for that plan were so rigid that the district was 
losing teacher and community support. By constantly asking, "what do we 
need to do more of, better, or differently in order to realize our vision? 7 
Phillips and her staff began to develop ways to adjust implementation 
strategies and increase public support. 

■ Utilized the National Center for Education and the Economy's New 
Standards Performance Standards, which were similar to Lancaster's in 
content but far more clear. 

■ Created a data-driven culture based on multiple pieces of information: 
results by student, classroom, and school; changes over time; hard and 
soft indicators. 

■ Provided early and extended learning opportunities, including a full-day 
kindergarten, a citywide early literacy campaign, teacher training to 
improve K-3 skills, and extended learning time after school and during 
the summer for at-risk students. 

■ Brought in the Education Trust's Standards in Practice model to train 
teachers to analyze student work. 

■ Designed content institutes for teachers to improve their understanding of 
their subject areas. 

■ Changed the Office of Curriculum Support into a more support- and 
service-focused Office of Teaching and Learning. 

These are just some of the strategies Phillips used to move her district onto 
the right track. The community has given her its support and the staff is 
more energized than ever. When the governor tried to declare Lancaster a 
"distressed district," the community stayed his decision by pointing out the 
district's strategic plan and high level of support from the community. 
Phillips is well on her way to showing the city of Lancaster what a "master of 
implementation" looks like. 
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reflected farther on the importance of public will and support. The school 
board, Villani asserted, would need to become the liaison between the public 
and the schools. Additionally, the school board has the power to bring about a 
focus on student achievement - essentially creating a districtwide culture such 
as the one Phillips strove to create in Lancaster. Like all stakeholders and 
players in the local education system, it was clear that school boards needed to 
take on leadership in the areas of public support and supporting a culture of 
achievement. 

Bella Rosenberg of the American Federation of Teachers offered a word of 
caution to districts: while standards have helped bring an increased focus on 
academics, the test frequently becomes the standard. These high-stakes tests 
also tend to confuse and penalize teachers, she added. The next panelist, Mona 
Parras, addressed some of the lingering questions about testing, such as those 
raised by Rosenberg. Parras, principal of Mission Junior High in Mission, Texas, 
discussed the role of standards and testing in her largely Hispanic district near 
the Texas border. Through the use of data from the state testing program, 
Mission Junior High has been able to close some of the achievement gap that 
leaves behind at-risk students, many of whom are poor or have limited English 
skills. As Kim Sanders had discussed earlier, Mission Junior High had 
empowered its teachers to avoid the pitfalls raised by Rosenberg and had also 
succeeded in securing support from its parents and community. “I think Mona 
represented what’s possible when you have high expectations and proper 
support,” Maty Anne Schmitt of New American Schools said later. 

Finally, Joe Conaty of the U.S. Department of Education spoke of a more 
recent development in the district’s role in reform. Districts, he said, now have 
incentives to bring in research-based instructional strategies through the Obey- 
Porter legislation on comprehensive school reform. This, he felt, would have a 
whole-district impact on improving instructional strategies. 

How to Foster Leadership 

Phillips also pointed out that “leadership comes from everywhere.” Ultimately, 
the groups and participants concluded from their discussions about both 
schools and districts that the way to foster leadership in teachers, principals, and 
others is to encourage and provide opportunities for collaboration — to let 
educators work together and give them the chance to develop their leadership 
skills. How to encourage teachers to develop the kinds of skills illuminated by 
Ball’s paper? Ultimately, it comes from teachers networking, collaborating, and 
working together to discuss their teaching. How to encourage leadership in 
principals? By creating conditions where principals can work together and learn 
from each other. Leadership can be nurtured through professional development 
- but not professional development as it is frequently done. It takes a more 
advanced kind of professional development - the kind that involves educators 
working together, focusing on content and standards, and focusing on 
instruction. 



The district can support reform 
by providing resources such as 
training on how to use data and 
assessment and information 
about using research-based 
strategies. 



Q. How can we foster leadership? 
A. Through more collaborative 
professional development and by 
giving principals and teachers the 
opportunities to work together and 
learn from each other. 
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The small groups then dispersed to continue their conversations on standards in 
light of the discussion about the district and reform. The conversations were 
varied - one group focused on the need to identify and share good practices, 
good ideas, and successful policies; another focused on brainstorming 
successful district strategies for professional development and community 
engagement. Others focused on the ways districts can provide the essential 
supports to standard s-driven initiatives. 

Day 2, evening: What we know, where we need to go: The challenges 
that lie ahead 



There is a consensus 
around high standards, 
but the movement is at a 
critical crossroads. 



In the evening session, the group took the time to reflect on what had already 
been discussed and where the conversation still needed to go. Participants 
affirmed that: 

■ There was, in the group, a broad-based consensus around high standards 
for every child. 

■ However, the standards movement, it was clear, is at a critical crossroads. 

■ Educators and policymakers still have much work ahead of them, and that 
falls into several areas: 



CHALLENGES: 



Raising educator capacity 



2 . 



Dealing with the complexities of 
accountability and assessment 

3. 

Getting the public on board 

4. 

Ensuring that the standards 
movement impacts all students 



The “hows” of implementation, specifically related to educator capacity. As Jan 
Robinson, a teacher and instructional specialist from School District 21 
(outside Chicago), said, “we need to focus on the staff development.” 
What do we need to do to help teachers develop complex practices? 
“Everyone,” she said, “needs to be a coach and a mentor in our 
system.” Further, how do we train people, asked Schmitt, to “look at 
data, understand data, be strategic around the use of data?” She also 
asked, “how do we operationalize the professional networks teachers 
and principals need” to develop capacity for school reform? 

The complexities of accountability and assessment. What system of 
accountability will best achieve the goals of the standards movement? 
How can we develop a system that holds the state, district, school, and 
teacher accountable for providing the solid education, as well as 
holding the student, teacher, school, and district accountable for high 
academic achievement? Further, Amanda Broun of the Public 
Education Network asked how can we resolve the conflicts between 
local and state standards, for example, or local and state assessments. 
And how should those assessments be used, given that currently many 
of the consequences of assessment are creating a backlash? 

The importance of public engagement. If we don’t continue to bridge the gap 
between standards and instruction and show the public the impact 
standards can have, “people are going to lose faith,” said Schmitt. 
Having heard from educators such as Mona Parras and Vicki Phillips 
on how valuable public support was to them, what are the best 
strategies for engaging the public, and who should be responsible for it? 

The oft-ignored issue of equity and high expectations for all students. Particularly, 
Broun asked, “who is the better keeper of the equity question?” Who 
is responsible for ensuring that the children who have the farthest to go 
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to meet standards are given the resources to do that? As Conaty had 
pointed out earlier, the equity question has often, for good reasons, 
fallen by*the wayside as educators and policymakers struggled to keep 
the focus on defining high expectations. Now that expectations have 
been defined, the education community finds itself returning to the 
question of how to make those expectations the reality for all students, . 
some of whom are frequently not fully given the opportunity to meet 
those standards. 

In addition to these four fundamental issues, there are several important issues 
that encompass all of them. There was consensus, for example, that states and 
districts will need to think about “moving from the three-legged strategy of 
standards, assessment, and accountability to a model that has a fourth leg — 
support,” as Schmitt summed it up. Also, how can we continue to support 
research-based strategies, as Conaty discussed in the context of the 
Comprehensive School Reform Development program? Further, policymakers, 
educators, and the public need to realize, Schmitt stated, that raising standards 
isn’t “just a three-year project.” It’s not finite, it’s continuous, and we will always 
be focused on raising expectations and raising educator capacity — forever. 
Finally, group discussions revealed that many school systems are facing 
questions about the relative and appropriate roles of the state and district in 
reform — and yet key issues such as professional development need to be 
systematically addressed at every level. 



Day 3, morning: State policy and its implications; putting it all together 



The next morning the full group convened again, this time to talk about state 
policies, and then to pull their discussions together and develop some 
conclusive findings. The session featured two papers: one by Peg Goertz, a 
researcher at the University of Pennsylvania whose work provided a 
comprehensive look at state policy, and one by Nancy Grasmick, 
Superintendent of Maryland. 



Leading off the session, Bob Schwartz of Achieve, Inc. provided a succinct 
summary of Goertz’s paper, which he felt had important ramifications. First, he 
said, the paper tells us that standards matter. State standards have affected the 
way districts align their curriculum, the way they use data, and the way they go 
about improving schools. Goertz’s paper does note, however, that standards 
have yet to make a significant impact on classroom instruction and practice. 
Second, Schwartz described that accountability systems can create incentives for 
improvement by focusing on data, encouraging multiple measures of 
assessment, and encouraging progress in the ways districts monitor student 
performance. Again, however, schools still need a great deal of assistance in 
linking accountability test results to changes in classroom practice. 

Goertz’s paper also revealed that districts can play a critical role in building 
capacity. While the role of the district in reform is often debated, the study 
showed several successful district strategies: 



State standards have impacted 
district operations, but have 
yet to meaningfully change 
classroom instruction and 
practice. 
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1. Introducing high-quality professional development in a serious way 
through the creation of teacher networks, learning communities, and the 
spread of development of coaching and mentoring strategies. 

2. Taking the lead in reforming curriculum to better align it with standards. 

3. Providing help in the use of data and bringing in improved research- 
based instruction strategies and models that have some solid base of 
research, or reform designs such as those by New American Schools, to 
districts and making them available to schools. 

4. Empowering schools: there are presently many serious efforts to push 
decision-making around budget or personnel issues and curricular issues 
down to the school level. 

5. Building capacity by focusing on the lowest-performing schools and 
zeroing in with extra resources and support. 

Goertz’s paper revealed the importance of policy stability, policy strength 
(which includes legitimacy, power, prescriptiveness, and consistency), and policy 
guidance to solid state policy. Her paper also concluded that multiple points of 
accountability are needed (with multiple assessments) and that we need to 
balance between accountability for the individual and for the school. How much 
burden should one test carry? Finally, Goertz concluded, capacity building is 
important for policy success. 

State Challenges: Diversity, urban needs, politics, accountability 

The panel that followed spoke extensively about the role of states and the 
challenges they face. Ed Sontag of the Wisconsin governor’s office noted that 
while many had spoken of the importance of disaggregated data, even that 
could be challenging for a state with a largely white and middle-class school 
population. Such conditions make it difficult to even convince the public and 
policymakers that a problem exists. 

For Ellen Guiney of the Boston Plan for Excellence, the 
challenges were largely those of any urban education system. 
And recendy, the new Massachusetts Comprehensive 
Assessment System (MCAS), a state test based on standards, 
has been causing the kind of backlash that had already been 
talked about. New information suggested that more than 50 
percent of Boston’s students will likely fail the test when it is 
required for graduation. In response to the overall question 
of the state’s role, Guiney came up with a “wish list” for 
what the state should do to provide the kind of support the 
district needs in meeting higher standards. 

Jennifer Byler of the Virginia School Board then discussed 
the political challenges of school reform in Virginia, which, 
she noted, have been frequendy very partisan. The process 
had both pitfalls — in the arena of public relations and 
information reporting — as well as victories. She had many 
successful ideas to share with the group, including an 
alternative certification program that encourages the state’s many military 



A Wish List for State Action: 

■ Have an urban strategy. Don't act as if the cities are just 
like other districts. 

■ Have a professional development strategy. 

■ Document and share good practices. 

■ Don't just publish test scores and call it accountability. 
Show what schools need to do to improve. 

■ Emphasize formative assessments, and provide results by 
student. 

■ Help schools manage their data. 

■ Help manage public relations. Publish documents in 
multiple languages, for example. 

■ Clear space - eliminate the little programs that complicate 
district and school agendas. 

■ Ultimately, follow a model of support, not of compliance 

and control. -Ellen Guiney 
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retirees to enter the classroom, and the state’s new best practices centers. To 
Byler, the questions that the state still needs to face revolve around incentives 
and accountability — how do you provide incentives for schools to “go higher 
and reach farther?” — particularly the middle -level schools that still need 
improvement but are doing better than most. Byler also outlined some of the 
challenges she sees remaining at the state level both in Virginia and elsewhere. 
First, she said, reforming curriculum to meet standards will be a challenge for 
schools statewide, especially those who have not taken the standards movement 
seriously and are now running to catch up. In turn, the state will need to look 
for ways to empower districts to make decisions — particularly by providing 
resources and informadon about models, curriculum, and other strategies that 
can help districts. The state will also need to continue to communicate better 
with districts and the public, particularly about test scores. Finally, there is the 
challenge of professional development, a strategy for which has not been fully 
realized. 



Finally, Nancy Grasmick discussed her paper, which describes Maryland’s 
experiences with school reform and reflects many of the points made during the 
conference thus far. Stability had been an important factor there, as Goertz’s 
paper suggested. The challenge the state faces now, after more than ten years of 
reform efforts, is enforcing accountability policies. Several schools have been 
declared “failing schools” long enough to make them eligible for reconstitution, 
and the state needs to make decisions about how to handle that. However, 
Grasmick added, accountability had redefined the role of the state department 
of education. It was, as Phillips’ paper and Guiney’s wish list suggested, more 
focused on support. It had also changed the face of instruction and teacher 
certification. The state focused more on identifying best practices, as countless 
people suggested during the conference. The challenge that remained for 
Maryland, Grasmick emphasized, was building instructional capacity through a 
strong, coherent professional development strategy — a difficult issue 
considering the conflict between expecting more of teachers and the teacher 
shortage. 



State policies have made 
many positive changes, but 
challenges remain in the areas 
of professional development, 
communicating with the 
public, and providing 
resources to districts. 



Putting It All Together 

The discussion led into a more comprehensive conversation about what 
findings the group could agree on. Schwartz offered, as a starting point for the 
discussion, the report produced by the recent 1999 National Education Summit. 
This led the group to identify four broad categories that reflected the ones they 
had discussed the night before: 

• Helping Every Student Reach High Standards 

• Improving Educator Capacity 

• Accountability and Assessment Systems 

• Public Will/ Community Engagement 

Helping Every Student Reach High Standards 

It was clear that one of the primary issues facing the standards movement at all 
levels is how to ensure that all students can meet high standards. How, CBE 
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President Christopher Cross asked at the beginning of the conference, can we 
avoid the “floating standard” - raising and lowering standards for different 
groups of students? The group mentioned several strategies for helping every 
student reach higher standards: 

• Focus resources and energy on the students who need them most - those 
who are falling behind or have special needs. 

• Similarly, have an urban strategy. As Guiney said, “don’t assume the cities 
are just like other districts.” 

• Build teacher capacity in instructional strategies — the more “tools” the 
teacher has in his or her “toolbox,” Kaye Forgione of CBE commented, the 
more students he or she will be able to help. 

• Develop strategies that change the fact that poor, low-performing schools 
are more likely to have new teachers, high turnover, or teachers teaching 
out of field. 

• Continue to revisit and revise standards - “not all standards are created 
equal,” as Rosenberg commented. This also means taking action to 
prioritize standards in a meaningful and academically valid way. 

• Stop the dichotomizing of social promotion and retention. We all know 
that retention is an extremely poor strategy for helping students succeed. 
We all know we don’t want students moving through the school system 
without the skills they need. And we all know that it means we need to 
focus on diagnosing students who need more help and time and making 
sure that it doesn’t come to the end of the school year before helpful action 
is taken. 

• Finally, as Welch noted, focus again not on what the teacher has taught, but 
on what the student has learned. 

Improving Educator Capacity 

Educator capacity, to the group, meant not just teachers or principals, but all 
adults who impact the quality of education provided to students. The group 
seemed to agree that the way to build educator capacity was through improved 
professional development — the kind that de-emphasizes, as Robinson described 
it, “one-shot workshops with a speaker who makes you laugh,” and focuses on 
educators working together, building networks, and learning from themselves 
and each other. We know what good professional development looks like — 
there are existing standards for it. We just need to make it happen. 

Some additional ideas for improved professional development 
suggested by the group included: 

• Increased sharing of information about models of good 
practice. 

• Increased teacher capacity through improved professional 
development that considers what the students are learning 
rather than what the teacher is doing. 

• Teacher professional development should also 
incorporate analysis of student work, collaborative networks 
with other teachers and administrators, training in the use of 
data to drive instruction, and self-analysis through video or 
other methods. 



Successful Strategy: Staff Development in Lancaster 

In Lancaster, Vicki Phillips has worked to reenergize district 
staff development through three avenues. First, the 
reorganized Office of Teaching and Learning provides 
information on standards in practice, runs content institutes 
to improve teacher knowledge, provides an assessment 
database, as well as coaching, strategies, and curricular 
materials. Second, school-based instructional facilitators 
provide coaching, feedback about practice, and promote 
internal accountability. Finally, teacher-led networks 
promote and strengthen communication, encourage 
creative problem solving, and deepen teachers' 
understanding of practice. -Vicki Phillips 
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• Professional development should be a continuous spectrum from training 
through long-term development, 

• Principal capacity also should be collaborative and based on networks, and 
principals in training should have the opportunity to learn some of the most 
important skills in running a successful school: use of data, assessment 
issues, instruction, leadership, management, and mentoring skills. 

Accountability and Assessment Systems 

These were two very thorny issues for the group. On one 
hand, accountability and assessment are the “teeth” that can 
make standards for all students a reality. On the other hand, 
such initiatives are frequently implemented in ways that work 
against the very goals of the standards movement and 
undermine public support. As Rosenberg said, “you want the 
accountability, but there are serious unintended 
consequences.” The “train wreck” Guiney sees approaching in 
Massachusetts is one example, and many other states have had 
to seriously revise or dismantle their aggressive testing and 
accountability programs. What, then, can be done to develop 
accountability and assessment systems that help provide the 
right incentives for every student and every school to meet 
high standards? 

One key way is to utilize multiple measures. Don’t rely on just 
one test. Joan Evans, Director of Standards-Based Education 
for Los Angeles Unified School District, noted that Los 
Angeles was “implementing an assessment system that aligns 
to multiple measures to evaluate student achievement of the standards.” This 
system, Evans elaborated, will include a matrix of a standards -aligned norm- 
referenced test, course grades based upon uniform district scoring 
guides /rubrics, and performance-based tests and assignments created by 
CRESST (National Center for Research on Evaluation of Standards and 
Student Testing). Such systems can also include portfolios, school-level tests, 
state tests, or Advanced Placement/International Baccalaureate results. The goal 
is, Evans added, “not only to get a truer read on the achievement level of the 
child,” but also to alleviate some of the public’s concerns about high-stakes 
exams. However, Cross added, this needs to be done in a way that does not 
appear lenient or appears that not all students have to meet high standards. It 
must also not result in many fragmented and conflicting tests, 
as Rosenberg warned. States, districts, and schools, she said, 
need good examples of what multiple measures mean, and 
what they do not mean. Some other recommendations: 

• Use assessment for diagnostic intervention. 

• Disaggregated data is a valuable tool. No system should 
be praised for improved student achievement if all groups 
of students are not improving. However, the public needs 
to be informed about the use of such data. 



Successful Strategy: Formative Assessments 
Boston Plan for Excellence, Boston, Massachusetts 
Schools participating in the Boston Plan for Excellence's 21 st 
Century Schools model have been collecting and using 
formative data about each student that include individually 
administered reading tests and writing prompts, administered 
three times a year. A custom Microsoft Access database 
tracks individual student data. This data allows teachers to sit 
and work together to talk about strategies and plans for each 
student, and, in fact, the process encourages the whole 
school to work together. -Ellen Guiney 



Successful Strategy: Assessment at East Jessamine High 
School, Nlcholasville, Kentucky 

At East Jessamine High School (EJHS), principal Tom Welch 
encourages teachers to consider more standards-based 
assessments. In the French II class that he taught, responsibility 
for learning was shifted to the student. Students were assessed 
with performance events that had been designed and refined by 
foreign language teachers in the district and that were based on 
the national standards in foreign language. Rubrics were set in 
advance, and whenever possible, the school's foreign language 
teachers graded each others' students. 

Additionally, portfolios play a significant role in student 
assessment at EJHS. Writing portfolios are required statewide, 
and at EJHS, the portfolio has been incorporated into other 
subject areas. Sometimes portfolios even include video, audio, 
or PowerPoint presentations. 

This approach has taken time to develop at EJHS, but by 
continually training teachers in the use of standards and giving 
them opportunities to work together, these type of assessments 
have become more widespread. -Tom Welch 
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• Accountability should apply to everyone in the system: Jennifer O’Day 
from the University of Wisconsin described it as “reciprocal 
accountability.” According to this notion, she suggested, “the system is also 
accountable to the people in the schools to provide resources and other 
support that they need in order to be able to do the work that they’re 
expected to do.” With this support, educators in schools can legitimately be 
held accountable for giving all students the necessary learning opportunities 
to meet the standards, and the students can be held accountable for meeting 
them. The district’s role is thus two-fold: to provide the requisite resources 
and assistance, and to ensure that those resources result in high-quality 
learning opportunities for students. 

• Finally, accountability measures are much more meaningful if some of them 
are face-to-face: teachers observing each other, principals observing 
classrooms. 

Public Will/ Community Engagement 

The importance of public support came up repeatedly during the course of the 
conference. The largest challenge facing schools, boards, districts, and states in 
terms of community support is how to disseminate one message with many 
voices. There are various levels of authority in the public school system, and 
they each shoulder the responsibility for informing the public. 
The group saw a series of roles that they felt could be 
successful in garnering public support. 

• Schools: constandy inform parents, constandy invite 
parent and community involvement, constandy provide a wide 
variety of opportunities for volunteers. 

• Districts, boards, states: consistendy and constandy 
provide information to parents and the community, 
particularly about sticky issues such as test scores. 

The group agreed there is a need for candor and honesty in 
these dialogues, a point Cross highlighted. Additionally, the 
issues surrounding test scores and data, like those in Virginia 
as described by Byler, demand that school systems take the 
time to educate the public about data to encourage ownership 
and understanding, instead of fear. Public support in this area, 
as Ron Cowell of the Education Policy and Leadership Center 
in Pennsylvania said, “is the only way we will be able to 
, withstand the political turmoil of bad news.” 

Conclusion 

As the conference came to a close, the group felt as if some valuable and useful 
findings had been developed that would be of use to school leaders, 
administrators, policymakers, and educators. While Goertz’s paper indicates that 
standards are not yet having the desired effect on classroom instruction, there 
was a broad consensus that standards can in fact make that change and improve 
instruction in a way that helps students. By focusing on the “hows” of 
implementing standards, the participants took important steps in defining how 
to continue down the road of standards-driven reform and ensure that it has the 
desired impact on classrooms, schools, districts, and ultimately, students. 



Successful Strategy: Mission Junior High School 
At Mission, parents are involved in every aspect of the school. 
There is a strong parent/teacher organization that, among other 
things, sets up parenting workshops, and a parental liaison who 
■recruits parent volunteers. Open houses, called Celebrations, 
are held every six weeks. Parent involvement, Mona Parras 
explained, must fit the unique needs of each school. For 
example, in Mission, when a large manufacturing plant closed, 
she used that setback to bring parents into the school. Calling 
the ones she knew had been laid off, she pointed out that now 
they had free time during the day and why not come down to 
the school to help out? This gave unemployed parents 
something productive to do, bolstering the whole community, 
and many parents continued to volunteer even when they had 
found other work. The result of this? When the school had a 
thank-you luncheon for staff, every classroom was covered - 
by a parent. -Mona Parras 
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Putting It All Together 
Summary of Findings 



Helping Every Student Reach High Standards 

• Provide assistance for students who have the 
furthest to go to meet the standards, and have a 
specific strategy for urban districts. 

• Develop a strategy for getting the best teachers 
with the most needy students. 

• Focus attention on the academic mission of 
every school. 

• Empower students to meet the standards. 

• Revisit, revise, and prioritize standards. 

• Benchmark standards and assessments to ensure 
that all students are held to high expectations. 

• Rather than focus on the debate between social 
promotion and retention, emphasize early 
intervention and continuous help for students 
who need it. 

• Share and disseminate high-quality instructional 
models of good practice and make better use of 
research on instruction. 

• Always go back to the question of what is best 
for the students. 


Improving Educator Capacity 

• Improve professional development to meet 
existing standards; focus on collaboration, 
networks, and continuous training. 

• Principal training should include instructional 
leadership, mentoring issues, management skills, 
use of data, and encourage networking between 
principals. 

• Teacher professional development should 
encourage teachers to be reflective about their 
teaching, be collaborative, and focus on student 
work. 

• Utilize on-site coaching and internal capacity. 

• Improve preservice through partnerships with 
higher education, alternative certification 
programs, and mentoring programs. 

• Change the focus from “what is the teacher 
doing?” to “what are the students learning?” 

• Ensure that professional development for 
teachers and principals has a continuous focus on 
how to achieve high standards. 


Accountability and Assessment Svstems 

• Have “reciprocal” accountability at all levels of 
the school system. Are states and districts 
supporting schools? Are schools supporting 
teachers? Are schools providing ample learning 
opportunities for students? Are standards being 
met? 

• Develop assessment systems with multiple 
measures — without having many fragmented 
tests. 

• Utilize assessments for diagnostic purposes, and 
use the data to drive instruction. 

• Improve agreement between school, district, and 
state assessments. 

• Improve alignment between standards, course 
offerings and requirements, and assessment 
systems. 

• Use disaggregated data — but be sure to explain it 
thoroughly to the public. 


Public Will /Community Engagement 

• Schools should make continuous efforts and 
provide endless opportunities for parents to get 
involved - “always invite.” 

• Districts, schools, boards, and states should be 
constantly keeping the public informed - but offer 
one message with many voices. Every level has 
responsibility for communicating with the public. 

• Educate the public about data to encourage 
understanding and ownership instead of fear. 

• Respond to criticisms, but build on the consensus 
around standards. 

• Make use of school boards and district 
superintendents to broaden media and public 
understanding of standards. 

• Be candid — it helps keep public trust. 
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Standards-Based Reform and Changing the Metaphor of School: The Principal's Perspective 
by Tom Welch 



Challenges of Improving Instruction: A View from the Classroom 
by Deborah Toe wen berg Tall and David K. Cohen 



Finishing the Race: A District Perspective of Standards-Based Reform 
by Vicki T. Phillips 



Looking Back at a Decade of Reform: The Maryland Standards Story 
by Nang S. Grasmick 



Implementing Standards-Based Reform: Challenges for State Policy 
by Margaret E. Goert\ 
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Standards-Based Reform and Changing the Metaphor of School: 
The Principal’s Perspective 



by Tom Welch 

Principal, East Jessamine High School, Nicolasville, Kentucky 

Introduction 

All too frequently, teachers, students, and principals find themselves in a sort of Groundhog Day 
version of education: every day, every year, we wake up enthusiastic that this time we will “get it right,” and 
yet find ourselves playing the game of school the same way we always have. We focus on seat time; the 
teacher stands at the front of the room and talks; students remain passive learners, eagerly counting the 
number of days until summer vacation. 

At one school, East Jessamine High, though, this spell has been broken. Taking the opportunity to 
start a new school from scratch, we at East High have defined a vision that focuses on student-centered 
learning and high standards. There, my role as principal is vital: I am bound to teachers and students in the 
implementation of that vision. I do this by leading by example; by teaching one class every semester and 
teaching in a standards-based way; and by running a school where everything is focused on standards and 
achievement. 



“Groundhog Day” 

The metaphor of school is deeply embedded in our culture. It seems that even preschoolers know 
how the game is played. Tve watched them. One will arrange chairs in very neat rows - the teacher. The 
others will file in and sit — they are the students and they already know their role. The teacher explains a 
lesson on the board; they have work to do in class; some will misbehave, and the teacher will have to 
discipline them. The game often begins to break down at this point with some of the students leaving the 
room and the game altogether. 

I must admit that playing school seems to follow the plot of Groundhog Day more closely than Good- 
bye Mr. Chips. I cling to the romantic notion that hard-working teachers will evoke a love of learning in each 
and every student, instilling in them lofty personal goals and a sense of pride and responsibility in their school 
and their personal lives. I imagine them as they get off the buses that first day each fall. The students arrive 
complete with new tennis shoes and high hopes. Every fall the teachers greet them, flashing the rested smile 
of the veteran hero. Teachers stand by their door with full rosters and just enough desks to accommodate all 
their eager charges. Somehow, as the weeks turn into months, the roster begins to thin, along with both the 
tennis shoes and the smiles. By spring, too often students and teachers alike are holding out for the end, 
counting down the final weeks, then days. The account of student shortcomings is finally taken in each class, 
dutifully recorded on the report cards of those who managed to hang on through the final scene. Suddenly 
it’s summer; the new salary schedule shows teachers the inadequate increase for the next year. The summary 
statement from the retirement system validates another year of service. The sigh of relief is heaved, and then 
just like in Groundhog Day , the alarm goes off. We get up again and look outside hoping it will be different. 

We arrive at the school and there are the students, complete with new tennis shoes and high hopes. The 
teachers are there greeting them, flashing the rested smile of the veteran hero . . . somewhere the idealism that 
drives many of us to look for Mr. Chips in ourselves and our colleagues has mutated. We find ourselves 
looking more like the characters in Groundhog Day , desperately trying over and over again to somehow “get it 
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right.” But by the ninth day of the new year, some have already figured out that the school year is already 5 
percent over. 

How do we “get it right,” or at least "tighter?" How do we shift the focus from shortcomings to 
achievement? How do we use lessons from the past to inform decisions, policies and practices for the 
future? How do we begin to slough off the pernicious practices of the familiar metaphor so that we can 
refocus on learning that is meaningful, relevant, and lasting? The answer in our district is to look at the 
possibilities offered in a standards-based approach. 

The Principal’s Role in a Standards-Based School 

My particular perspective, as principal of a rural Kentucky high school in the process of 
implementing a standards-based approach, should be seen as exactly that, my particular perspective. 

Examples from our school do not point to a fail-safe road for the journey but should serve as postcards from 
the route. I take to heart the familiar adage: “Traveler, there is no path; the path is made by walking it.” 

At East High, the focus on vision and the practice of implementation are key elements in creating 
and running a standards-based school. The role of the principal in that is to bring everyone in the school 
together — teachers, students, administrators — in a bond with each other and with me in the implementation 
of the vision for a standards-based approach. The principal must understand the concept of a standards- 
based approach with a thoroughness that is evident in practice. Espoused theory and theory in practice need 
to be kept as close together as possible. 

Enter my office, close the door, and you will see a sign bearing my personal theme for the year, 
Apprivoisons-nous! Let me explain. In French there are two verbs that are translated by the single English verb, 
“to tame.” The first verb is domes tiquer, meaning to tame as one would tame or domesticate a dog or other 
pet. The other term, apprivoiser , means to tame in the sense of establishing ties to or bonds with each other. 
My favorite image of this verb is the three-legged race where the runners are bound to each other. If they 
learn to move in sync, they find they can easily work together. My slogan for the year means that we must 
bind ourselves to one another if we are to be successful in working with our students. 

This role plays out in several ways. Shifting the paradigm, sloughing off the metaphor is extremely 
difficult. For that reason, the two assistant principals and I try to lead by example. We each teach a class 
every day. If we can’t make it work, why should we expect others to try? From the design of the course 
outcomes to the assessments of those outcomes, the principals in our building are creating and implementing 
the vision for a standards-based approach. I have had the opportunity to experiment with the concepts in a 
variety of courses. Despite the temptation to teach the appealing AP French class and work with some of the 
best and brightest in the school, I decided that there wouldn’t be much to gain. The complaint that the 
principal was out of touch with what it was like to be in a classroom would just be replaced with the wry 
observation that anyone could teach those students, and they would probably be right. Besides, the AP 
courses also tend to be the smallest classes in our school and most of our teachers work with classes of 25 to 
30, rather than the 10 to 12 found in our foreign language AP classes. I don’t think a standards-based 
approach is as important for the top 10 percent of a school as it is for the remaining 90 percent. After all, 
some students would discover, achieve, and excel no matter what the approach. Instead, I’ve worked with a 
broader cross section of students. 

The first course I taught at the new school was a basic speech class. There were 32 students in the 
class; they ranged from freshmen to seniors and from alpha to omega in ability level. There were students 
who would be vying for the honor of valedictorian, and students whose IEP (Individual Education Plan — 
required for special education students) showed the need for a great deal of accommodation and adaptation. 
The class was a wonderful challenge and also a wonderful testing ground. 
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Second semester I picked up a French II class. What an experience! Because I had served on the 
committee responsible for drafting the national Student Standards for Foreign Language Learning , I had a deep- 
seated commitment to seeing if a truly standards-based approach could work realistically in the classroom. I 
explained to the students from the beginning that their grade would be determined by their proficiency vis a 
vis those standards, rather than an average cooked up with the help of canned test alchemy. I made it a point 
to communicate the approach to parents from the beginning. No Friday vocabulary tests, no monthly tests, 
and no killer final. Instead, the responsibility for learning shifted to the student. They were aware all 
semester long that they would be assessed on what they could do with what they were learning. At the end of 
the term the gradebook didn’t have a single daily grade recorded; it didn’t have any test or quiz entries. 

Instead, students were assessed at the marking periods on their success with performance events, which had 
been designed and refined over two years by the district’s foreign language teachers. At level II, the 
performance event had the students check into a French hotel and speak with the clerk about the amenities in 
the room, billing procedures, where to find restaurants with particular fare, etc. Whenever possible with our 
schedules, the foreign language teachers would assess each others’ students. Since the rubric was set in 
advance, there was great consistency in arriving at an assessment score. Rubrics for success with the 
performance events were given to the students at the time the events were explained, weeks ahead of their 
presentations. 

The other important factor in determining a student’s grade was the portfolio. For nearly a decade, 
Kentucky students have worked with a portfolio containing their best writing. These portfolios are assessed 
at grades 4, 8, and 12, and in our district a senior will not receive a diploma without a writing portfolio that is 
above a novice level. The notion of a high stakes portfolio was nothing new to my students. Their portfolio 
for my class was a collection of samples of their best work in each of the foreign language standards. The 
samples had to be accompanied by an analysis that explained why their chosen samples were indicators of 
work on those particular standards. We had decided as a class that their portfolios might include everything 
from video and audiotapes to computer disks with PowerPoint presentations and pen and paper writing 
samples. 

In addition to leading by example, my role includes helping teachers make their classrooms more 
standards-based. I have found that I must also spend the time necessary to turn the experience at working 
with standards into a resource for other teachers who are still trying to develop a standards-based course. 

This means sitting down with teachers to go over standards and assessments for individual courses. One 
interesting spin-off from taking the time to examine course expectations and standards is the ability to 
provide a communication link between courses, where the content used to help students reach a standard 
may be useful in another discipline as well. Assessments can often be shared across departments if there is 
sufficient communication about the standards involved. 

While walking through the building can help give rise to ideas about implementation, it is also a very 
valuable tool to help teachers make their classrooms more standards-based. By virtue of the position of 
principal, presence seems to precipitate practice. The more closely teachers identify me with a standards- 
based approach, the more they are reminded of the approach when I am in the room. There are several ways 
that I have tried to help teachers identify me with standards. One way is to keep them informed of my 
involvement with standards at every level. I try to be very open about my involvement with the Standards 
Design Team at the district level, sharing at faculty meetings, even briefly, the work that is going on. Another 
method of helping teachers understand the level of expectation for implementation was the syllabus 
development work we did before school opened. Teachers were given a guide to use in development of their 
course syllabi that explained the necessity of starting with the National Standards from their discipline, using 
the Kentucky Academic Expectations and Core Content from the Program of Studies, and finally including 
district standards work. These syllabi help to form a useful starting point during evaluation meetings in both 
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the pre and post conferences. They also serve to help the teachers understand my level of commitment to 
the approach. 

I also have tried to help teachers be aware of my struggles with standards implementation as we 
discuss daily teaching life informally in the faculty workroom while running off materials, or in my office as 
they drop by to visit, get a purchase order signed, or pick up a piece of candy. It’s not that every conversation 
is centered around standards implementation; it’s more a matter of embedding a standards approach into the 
fabric of what I do so that discussion of it forms a natural part of our professional exchanges. 

Opportunities abound for the principal to help the rest of the community of learners to understand 
the nature of the shift to a standards-based approach. Rather than oversee the issuing of edicts, we have tried 
to establish standards that govern many aspects of school life. This has to be one of my major roles as 
principal, guiding the community in the implementation of standards through personal commitment to a 
standards-based approach. For instance, in discussions with the superintendent, we now examine our own 
performance as administrators in light of the ISLE Standards for School Leaders, as adopted by the KDE 
Educational Professional Standards Board (1998). As another example of implementation of a standards- 
based approach, our coaches are at work on the final draft of a set of “Coaching Standards and Expectations 
(1999).” These standards will be the guide for conduct and evaluation of our coaching staffs. At the student 
behavior level, we have moved away from trying to define every infraction and devise a rule to avoid it. In its 
place, students working with teachers have developed a set of rights and responsibilities which are the 
standards defining expectations for students. The principal must seize every opportunity to close the gap 
between the espoused theory of a standards-based approach and the practice of it. 

The Standards-Based, Student-Centered School 

In implementing a vision of student-centered, rigorous, standards-driven learning, I had a unique 
opportunity to help design that vision in a newly created school. There had been one high school with 1700 
students in the district, and with continuing population pressure the decision was made to split that school 
into two smaller schools, rather than add on to create a mega-high school. I was asked to be the principal of 
this yet-to-be built school and agreed on the condition that, among other things, I would still have the 
opportunity to teach a class and be responsible for a group of learners. At first, the creation of a standards- 
based school looked a lot like creation of almost anything in public education. It began with ideas in the 
hearts and minds of a few folks and then turned into a series of meetings with teachers, architects, 
administrators, parents, and students. 

As planning for the new high school continued, an even more exciting and expansive vision of the 
school evolved. First of all, we were committed to the idea that we would create a student-centered learning 
environment. Our second commitment was to a school where rigorous academic challenge and opportunity 
would become the norm. Finally, we knew that we wanted a school that would be inviting to all members of 
the community, not just students and parents, but to a much wider community than we usually considered. 
We decided that even though the school sits in a bit of a valley, we would be a beacon on a hill. 

The other planners and myself had inspiration in creating this vision. As we considered the design of 
the school, we read widely, we discussed and discussed, and we also made a few visits to other schools. We 
had followed some of the recommendations from the NASSP publication, breaking Ranks : Changing an 
American Institution (1996). I also found an influential work to be a rather lengthy, unpublished manuscript 
entitled ’’Learning on the Edge of Chaos” by Cleveland, Neuroth, and Marshall (1995). That manuscript 
introduced us to the concept of “chaordic” thinking, the notion that true learning happens best on that very 
thin line between chaos and order. Too much order and no new learning results. Too much chaos and the 
result is the same. There must be a delicate balance between the two. The article described a school where 
this notion had been put into place, the Illinois Math and Science Academy. IMSA is a public residential 
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magnet program attracting many of that state’s most outstanding students. As soon as I read the article, I 
thought, “Well, we’ve go to go there.” I got on the phone, and called Stephanie Pace Marshall, IMSA’s 
executive director and arranged for a meeting. Six of us ended up on a one-day visit that was as instructive 
and inspiring as any visit I’ve ever made. Dr. Marshall was also generous enough to give the group a great 
deal of her time that day to discuss and react to the article and its manifestations at IMSA. During the course 
of the discussion she also mentioned a book entided Leadership and the New Science by Margaret Wheadey 
(1992). This led to another phone call and eventually the chance to participate in a stimulating four-day 
conference with Dr. Wheatley at Sundance in Utah. 



I remember standing outside doing bus duty one day soon after I had started teaching in the school system. As I saw 
the students getting on the bus, I saw in the behavior and in the mien of students a look that broadcast a certain 
disregard for learning, and school. I tried to mentally contrast our students with what I imagined students from one of 
the nation’s best prep schools must look like and talk about as they got on and off the bus. I think I even shook my 
head as I lamented to myself that for the most part our students didn’t even know what rigor, challenge, and excellence 
look like. I was reminded of a saying of a respected colleague: "Those who don’t know, don’t know they don’t know.” 
Our students didn’t even know. Fortunately ignorance is curable. The lamentation in the bus lane became one of the 
reasons that a standards-based approach appealed to me. If nothing else, our students would have the chance to find 
out what the expectations and standards are in a larger context. They would have access to the level of ideas 
challenging students at IMSA or at any other great school. They would have the chance to meet the challenges and 
compete. They would have a chance to find out that education and real learning go far beyond the pages of a text. 



All of the ideas generated in those early months and years have developed into a series of iterations 
of an education idea that is fractal in nature. The pattern is the same at many different levels of focus, but 
there is a lot that is unrecognizable when the perspective is too close or too distant. Take for instance the 
idea that the school would be student-centered. There were colleagues who thought we somehow meant that 
it would be student-controlled. Rather, what we have tried to implement is an approach where every decision 
is made in light of the questions: “Is this best for students?” and “Will this result in an increase in learning?” 
Before we ever set foot in the building, we established guiding principles for the school that cover the area of 
People, Places, Programs, and Policies. Rather than back ourselves into a rule-driven environment, we have 
set out these principles to guide decisions in each of these areas. As a result of all this, perhaps the most 
deeply-seeded philosophy permeating the school is the notion that absolutely everything that goes on in the 
building provides an opportunity for learning. 

With approximately the same number of combined students projected for two schools as for the 
single school, no increase in faculty was projected. With the notion that teachers would be most effective 
where they were happiest, the faculty was given the option of choosing the school where they wanted to 
teach. The principal of the existing school and I presented our ideas about the directions of the schools at a 
faculty meeting in September, and by the end of October, the faculty indicated their choice and final decisions 
about placements were made. Predictably, many of the veteran teachers, comfortable with their environment, 
content in their niche, opted to stay in the original building. Teachers with perhaps a more pioneering spirit 
opted for the school run by three of their colleagues: the French teacher, the Spanish teacher, and the band 
teacher — none of whom had worked a day as a school administrator. . / 

I woke up one day to find that it was no longer Groundhog Daj. I no longer had to play school. I was 
principal of a new high' school, trying to create and nurture a standards-based approach. Important 
groundwork had been laid at the teacher level, with the fostering of an environment where experimentation 
and creativity in a context of rigorous academic adventure was the norm rather than the exception. 

We have two iterations of the standards-based approach that are currently active. In the first, our 
vision is to have every high school student enrolled in one of two Academies, either the Math/Science 
Academy, or the Social Science/Humanities Academy. The Academy provides a way of organizing the 
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school, using programs of study with national standards for students. Within the Academies, there are ten 
focus areas ranging from Engineering and Related Technologies to Personal, Social, and Government 
Services. Students who opt for the Academy orientation spend their freshmen and sophomore years 
preparing to pass the C.I.M. (Certificate of Initial Mastery) tests in science, math, language arts, and social 
studies for acceptance into the Junior Division of an Academy. The C.I.M. is based on the national 
standards in each of these areas. In addition, they are also assessed on attendance, discipline, and work 
habits. During the junior or senior year, the students enter the Senior Division of an Academy, participate in 
job-shadowing, meet with a mentor, and complete a “Capstone” project. The emphasis in the Academies is 
the attainment of the C.I.M. certification, the local guarantee that students meet an internationally 
benchmarked standard in basic academic and job-readiness skills, set at what students in the best-performing 
countries can do at age 16 . 

Parallel to the Academies movement has been the work to see that each course we offer reflects a 
commitment to a standards-based approach. This has been aided greatly by the tremendous district 
commitment to professional development. This year, as mentioned above, all course syllabi were to be done 
using a standards-based approach. Instead of giving students a list of topics that would be covered during the 
term, teachers were given a guide to use in development of their course syllabi. Teachers were to define the 
standards which students would be expected to meet by the term’s end and the way they would be assessed 
on meeting those standards. This year, instead of the endless lists of covered topics, I saw syllabi that detailed 
the courses’ relevant national standards, Kentucky standards, and went on to include guiding questions, and 
assessments. 

Our first year as a school committed to standards may not have looked much different from other 
schools except for some tinkering around the edges and some limited success in isolated classrooms. By the 
second year, a committee introduced the Academies approach for consideration by the school council. 
Meetings continued on standards-implementation, using both local resources and individuals from the 
national level who could share their expertise and offer suggestions. This third year we have seen waning and 
waxing. This leads us to a discussion of the slow, evolutionary nature of change in schools and the many 
obstacles and difficulties that can be found along the way. 

Obstacles to Success 

In some ways it would be comforting to pick up "The Joy of Schooling." I could imagine opening 
up to the chapter on Preparing a Standards-Based School and finding a list of ingredients and a set of 
directions for careful but successful preparation. It doesn’t exist. It is more akin to listening to a Kentucky 
grandmother explain how to make rolled biscuits. It has to do with a pinch of that and a gob of something 
else, but the true magic will be found in the combination of the ingredients at hand and the skill of the cooks. 
It will be personal in nature and reflect the personality and characteristics of the chefs. Of course, if the oven 
won’t light, there will be problems, no matter how great the skill and desire of the cook. Have we had 
problems and encountered barriers? Absolutely! 

The Old Metaphor of School 

Without a doubt in my mind, the single most difficult hurdle has been that deep-seated, firmly 
engrained metaphor of school. Sometimes in an administrative meeting, when we are trying to look at things 
from this new perspective, we will review an incident involving students or teachers and conclude; “They just 
don’t get it!” It is very difficult when everyone knows how the game used to be played and now the field and 
all the rules are different. “The best teachers keep the tightest control on their students.” That’s one of the 
changed rules. That may keep a school the quietest, but it doesn’t follow that it’s the environment where the 
most learning occurs. Remember the principle of chaordic thinking - that the real excitement and the real 
action come at the intersection of chaos and order? 
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Another precept of the metaphor is that teachers should assign all the work. I find it quite 
interesting that some of the latest information on brain research (Sprenger, 1999) indicates that in studies of 
rats, the ones doing the work learn the most; they develop the most synapses. In many classrooms I see 
students often watching teachers work. No wonder the teachers think the students aren’t keeping up; we’re 
not giving them the chances they need. 



I’m guilty of this as well. One of the projects in the finite math class I now teach is to have students work with 
attendance data from the school. This is a concrete way to get at some of the NCTM standards. For example, 
Standard 4 says that students should understand attributes, units and systems of measurement (Revised Standards 
draft, 1999) One way to get at this is to “select an appropriate unit of measurement or scale and understand the 
effects of the choices that are made." This is a perfect way to describe the difference in their graphing the attendance 
data with bar graphs where the percentages go from 90 to 100 as opposed to 1 to 100. The students in the class have 
not been challenged over the years to produce high quality work and their first attempts to produce the large charts for 
posting in the hallways did not meet my expectations. We struggled back and forth as they tried to tell me that my 
standards were too high and I tried to encourage them to the levetof excellence that I know they can achieve in the 
preparation and analysis of the data. The temptation is just to do it myself and produce the charts quickly in my office - 
- a good example of where the “raf doing the work would be learning the most. My desire to have them take more 
responsibility for the learning, develop the concept that the course didn’t necessarily have to be approached linearly, 
and make a habit of relating work in class to the standards was quite clear to me. It just happened to escape the ones 
who mattered most. I gave in to the temptation to spend the ten minutes it would take me at home to complete the 
assignment, and rationalized that at least this go around the work that would result was more important than the 
product necessary to get them there. I won. I was the "raf who benefited. That meant that the students didn’t gain as 
much as they could have. I hoped to make it up to them later. 



The Evolutionary Nature of Change 

One of the greatest barriers to implementation has been the evolutionary nature of the change. 

There is no single plan or program that will get a school, district, or state to a mythical endpoint. Therefore, 
the target seems to be very elusive. Just when we think we are getting close to a goal, we realize the fractal 
nature of the project and have to refocus at either a micro or macro level. 

Change is also slow, and success occurs along a spectrum, varying from teacher to teacher. I have 
seen this move through a variety of stages. Despite our efforts and attempts at professional development, 
some teachers have tried to ignore the change entirely, preferring instead to keep teaching in the ways they 
have always taught, probably with a text-based approach, making sure they cover what they consider to be 
essential content. Next, are those who are aware of the change and at least pay lip sendee to the concept. I 
find this most often with those who have met the requirement for a syllabus that reflects a standards-based 
approach. Examining the syllabus, I can see that they are at least familiar with the standards in their 
discipline, but I can also see on the syllabus and then receive confirmation in class visits that it is really just lip 
service; things are going on as they always have. They just don’t get it. 

Then there is that third group. They have kept up professionally through the years and their drive 
for helping students achieve at higher and higher levels is now focused on standards. Even here, it is a 
struggle. They are eager to do whatever is necessary to help students achieve at higher levels, but I often find 
that the emphasis for them is still on what they are doing, not on what the students are doing. My litmus test 
for this is to ask the students in the classroom about the goals for the class. I sometimes do this in casual 
conversation with the students in the cafeteria, or in other situations where I am asking them about what is 
going on in their classes. I used to think I could elicit a response about standards with an indirect question. 
For instance, after asking them about the most interesting thing they had done in a class the previous week, I 
would ask them what the point of the project or field trip might have been. I would hope to hear some 
version of a standard, stated perhaps in student terms, but I never heard that. Their analysis always seemed 
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to be on the micro level - a link to the exact concept they were working with, but never a larger context that 
resembled a standard. I tried asking students about teachers whom I knew were implementing a standards- 
based approach and the response varied little. 

I was recendy visiting in the office of the District Curriculum supervisor. We were discussing 
another of the initiatives in the district and the professional development plans revolving around it. She 
commented that her central office colleague who was most immediately responsible for it was convinced that 
if everyone had the training on the program we would see it succeed. I remember being utterly amazed. The 
colleague really thought it was a matter of getting the right program, the right structures, the right approach. I 
guess that summarizes the two positions of implementation we often see. One emphasizes getting the 
program right. The other emphasizes getting the people right. My patience with some of the well-intended 
initiatives that have come down from the state has worn thin at times. It seems they often look at successful 
schools and try to determine which programs they have instituted that have made them successful. While 
that may not be a bad thing to do, I find that it overlooks the differences between a present and sufficient 
condition. The fatal step is in the conclusion. If these schools are successful and they do this or that, then 
doing this or that will make any school successful. Voila. This or that mandate is born. While they may have 
identified a condition that was present, I would argue that it was not sufficient. What is necessary are 
individuals committed to the concept, rather than the concept alone. Remember the slogan on my door? 
Apprivoisons-nous\ I find this comes closer to defining the sufficient and necessary condition. A standards- 
based approach will work for our students only if we are successful in convincing enough individuals on the 
faculty that this is truly what our students need for success. 

The Resentment Factor 

In addition, there is always the resentment factor at work. Although we have done as much as we 
can think of to keep everyone informed of the process and the discussions along the way, there are always 
those in the system who think that decisions regarding change for their professional lives are being made 
behind closed doors. A fundamental question is: “Who should be involved?” Inviting everyone would be 
difficult because of inherent problems in trying to schedule when everyone who wanted to could attend. It 
would also be difficult because of the impossibility of coming up with a product where 100 people tty to craft 
a single document. I think I developed a new appreciation for Thomas Jefferson and the fact that he ended 
up writing most of the Declaration of Independence by himself and then bringing it back for the others to 
edit. We’d probably still find ourselves trying to beat the summer heat in Independence Hall if every one of 
the delegates had an equal voice in the wording of the document. By the same token, I laugh to myself 
sometimes and ask if our district staff think there is some Moses who is descending with a new covenant of 
some sort. My news to them would be that there is nothing etched in stone; it’s all found in sweat and 
discarded drafts. 

Which Standards? 

Another challenge along the way has been to determine which set of standards to use. We had 
hoped to have some parallelism across the disciplines and still maintain the integrity of the original standards 
from the various disciplines. What we have ended up with is a descending series of standards which start 
with those from the national organizations, and then at the next level include the input of Kentucky’s 
Academic Expectations and Core Content for assessment. Finally, we have district level expectations and 
standards. They are based on the other two levels and use the particular curricular elements from our district 
to provide the means of achieving the standards. It seems at times to be a rather cumbersome load to expect 
teachers and students to bear. The temptation is to focus on one of the sets, rather than on all three. 

Frankly, if I heard of teachers doing that. I’d be thrilled. At least that would be an assurance that the 
approach was there, and with the connections made among those three levels, as an administrator I would 
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know that the students were well on their way to acquiring the knowledge and skills that we have determined 
to be vital. 

Incentives and Accountability 

We have worked hard on professional development opportunities for teachers to make sure that they 
are ready to change the way the game is played. What about the students? My experience is that we are 
missing a professional development need that targets students and explains why and how the game is 
changing for them. Perhaps one of the reasons for that is because we have not yet been able to come up with 
clear ways to reward them. They have been playing the game in order to amass the tokens (Carnegie units) 
necessary to “go out.” Switching to a standards-based approach, but leaving the student reward tied to seat 
time creates a real disconnect. The NASSP report recommended that “The Carnegie unit will be redefined or 
replaced so that high schools no longer equate seat time with learning.” (1996) The Kentucky Legislature 
granted the Kentucky State Board of Education the right to award credits based on performance, rather than 
on Carnegie units. The catch is that no one seems to have been able to devise an alternative yet with which 
they are comfortable enough to go to the State Board, and which they are confident the colleges and 
universities will accept. The implications for standards-based credits are huge and would affect every element 
of administrative life in the school. Maybe that’s one reason a standards-based approach has had difficulty 
catching on. Looking down the road very far creates a great deal of discomfort with many more questions 
than answers. So far it might seem it also offers more difficulties than it does advantages. I would return to 
the guiding principles that have driven our district to this point. We are intent on establishing a truly student- 
centered learning environment and we believe a standards-based approach is the best for our students. Our 
responsibility is to figure out how to overcome the problems so that our students can benefit. 

Assessments and Accountability 

The issue of incentives also comes into play when considering state and district-level assessments. In 
Kentucky, a school and a district have a great deal of latitude when it comes to experimentation. One of the 
highlights of my professional career was to be an educator in the Commonwealth in the late 1980s and early 
1990s and to be a part of shaping the sweeping changes. The Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA), 
passed in 1990, opened the door to change. The efforts of the Council on School Performance Standards led 
to the development of 75 Valued Outcomes, standards for each student in the state. The political climate 
eventually led to changing the 75 Valued Outcomes to 57 Academic Expectations, but the result was a state- 
wide focus on what students should know and be able to do. The expectations were ambitious. One of them 
states, for instance, that “Students will understand and communicate in a second language.” (2.28) So far, we 
have discovered that what is not tested is not valued. Because the state assessments do not include an 
assessment on second language ability, many administrators see no real incentive for attending to it. This is 
understandable since currently, the entire measure of a school is based on results of the statewide 
assessments. Schools that do not make progress are subject to takeover by the state. Simply put, the state 
has said: “Produce results or else.” Every school in the state has developed rather elaborate plans to make 
sure that their test scores are as high as possible. In many instances this has resulted in some excellent 
classroom changes. I think particularly of the new focus on open-response answers that ask for explanations 
of ideas, rather than merely filling in a bubble on a multiple-choice test. Another example would be the 
tremendous strides Kentucky students have made in the area of writing. Thanks to the writing portfolio and 
the emphasis on writing across the curriculum, the quality of student writing has improved significantly. This 
is probably the best example of a limited, standards-based approach. A holistic writing rubric was developed 
at the state level very early in the process. That rubric has been used across the board and is the clearest 
example of the level of change that can result when students know the standards to which they will be held, 
are familiar with them on a working basis, and have experience with them over a number of years. 
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Governance and Bureaucracy 

The bureaucracy of the system can also slow up the process of change. When Kentucky first 
developed a model for governance based on the notion of School Based Councils, they would have been hard 
pressed to find a more ardent supporter. After all, our district’s open-minded approach to faculty 
involvement in every aspect of the budgeting and hiring processes had been very successful in helping us 
implement change. Codifying that into a statewide system has, however, had the effect of slowing down 
change in our school. Every decision affecting the life of the school, from small things such as the daily bell 
schedule and the assignment of rooms, to important curricular issues, budget, and hiring must all go through 
the SBDM Council. Most SBDM Councils have from six to nine standing committees that do the legwork of 
the Council. The committees do the background research and hash out the policy recommendations to bring 
to the Council. Even if a committee meets only once or twice a month, the result has been that 
administrators can have meetings almost every afternoon and evening. Add to that the responsibility to see 
that each committee’s agenda is set and published well in advance and that minutes of the committee are 
distributed to everyone as well, and it becomes a real challenge. And of course, one must not forget that one 
of the strengths of the SBDM process is the involvement of parents. That leads to the dilemma of scheduling 
Council meetings. If they are scheduled after school when teachers are available, few parents can attend. If 
they are scheduled in the evenings, then it is sometimes difficult to get teachers to return to the school for 
several more hours. While it would be tempting to skip a few of the meetings, I quickly learned that the 
committees need the input of a variety of perspectives. While I could always count on the attendance and 
participation of those with a special interest in the agenda, I discovered it was also necessary to have someone 
in attendance who could offer a school-wide perspective. Because full time teachers are so involved with 
their classes, it is unrealistic to expect them to be able to see from the vantage point of the administrative 
office. Thanks to a standards-based mindset, however, this year’s committees have operated more smoothly, 
because at the beginning of the year each committee was charged with developing a set of guiding principles, 
standards, if you will. These principles are used to assess each of the decisions as well as the process of the 
committee. It has helped keep down potential infighting because members must evaluate the decision, based 
on deeper principles than the issue under discussion. 

Policies guiding school governance may be seen to both encourage and impede the establishment of 
a standards-based approach. On the one hand, they give the individual school the freedom to pursue the 
course it thinks will work best. On the other hand, those same policies may slow down the change process to 
a snail’s pace. 



Overcoming Obstacles to Successful Standards Implementation 

In a sense, standards are both the goal and the answer to the obstacles that stand in the way of their 
full implementation. In the case of governance and bureaucracy, we found that getting back to the 
fundamental principles and setting standards smoothed the way for more effective meetings and decision- 
making. This idea of getting back to the basic principles can be applied in many ways. I have found that 
increasing the number of student policies and regulations does little to change student behavior in desired 
ways. What we have found to work is the approach that starts with the standards we expect and encourages 
the behaviors to make that happen. I think it probably is the same for creating a standards-based approach. 
Rather than start with the inputs, the policies, the most important factor is to start with principles of what 
students in a course, a school, a district, or a state should achieve. 

The state and district can also create conditions to help support the implementation of a standards- 
based approach. The next most important element is to provide both freedom and support to experiment. 
This may vary widely depending on the individuals involved. The success of implementation of a standards- 
based approach will, at most, reach the highest level where it is supported. If a teacher is trying to implement 
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a standards-based approach in the classroom but the principal is not supportive, it may succeed in that 
individual classroom but will likely go no farther. If a principal is committed to the notion, but the 
superintendent or district personnel are not in agreement with the approach, then it may succeed in the 
school but will not be expanded beyond the building. As with so many initiatives, in the final analysis it is not 
so much a matter of the strength of the policy that may have mandated the approach, but a matter of the 
strength of the individuals who are committed to the principles behind them. 

Finally, it is possible to fight back against the metaphor of school by consistently challenging the way 
we teach. By always going back to the vision of standards-based reform, we continuously work toward the 
goal. 



In Finite Math, I told the students on the first day that we would be taking a standards-based approach. I let them know 
some of the ways I thought that would change the course and the nature of instruction. I also told them that math class 
traditionally always went the same way: start class with a review of the previous night’s homework, move on to explain 
the new concept, assign guided practice (in class work) and end with independent practice (homework). I promised 
that this class would be different and if they found me lapsing back into that old paradigm they should stop and let me 
know. They may be shy about many things, but they don’t seem to be shy about pointing out to me when I am playing 
school with them. It has forced me to keep on my toes, forcing me into a constant dependency on going back to the 
standards. It has forced me to focus on something other than making sure I cover the necessary chapters before the 
end of the term. What is it that these students need to know and be able to do by the end of the semester, and how do 
I get each of them to that point and beyond? 

Conclusion: Have a Great Life, and Learn a Lot! 

How do we know we are succeeding at East High? I am always amazed at the impact of the “little” 
things that happen in a school. Each day after the first tardy bell, I get on the PA and give a short morning 
greeting to students and staff. My usual formula is the greeting, a brief mention of anything special 
happening in school that day, a quote for the day from a respected historical figure, the “Question for a 
Buck” and finally, I close with “Have a great day — and learn a lot.” Although I have had many comments 
about that closing, its importance to the students was brought home to me at the end of the first year. In lieu 
of an outside speaker, the seniors had asked me to give their commencement address. They had only one 
request. At the end of my remarks, they asked me to close with the line: “Have a great life . . . and learn a 
lot!” At that point I knew they had listened, knew that to some degree they had captured the faculty's 
expectation that they would become lifelong learners. 

Can we replace the known metaphor of school with another? Can we somehow escape the 
maddening frustration of waking up every fall to the same scenario with student failure and teacher burnout 
hiding just around the corner? Not if we keep playing the game the way we've always played it. Not if we 
content ourselves with the notion that there is no alternative that can truly change the chances for student 
success. Not if we keep concentrating on what teachers should cover, instead of what students should know 
and be able to do. I’ve always been an optimist; I’ve always known there is a better way to do things. Come 
on in, rearrange the desks, and focus on what students should achieve. Let's change the game. 
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